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HISTORIES OF LABOR' 

'■TT has been said that the history of labor is second in importance 
I only to the history of science. The place which labor and in- 
-*- dustry hold in the estimation of a community at any given time, 
the principles which regulate and control conditions of employment 
and the channels into which the energy and resources of a nation are 
directed, may be taken to indicate the extent of cultural and material 
development reached by the people in question. It has, therefore, 
been customary to define and appraise particular periods in the history 
of mankind in terms of the social and industrial position which the 
laboring classes have attained at the time. Accordingly, the evolution 
of organized society through the several stages referred to as barbarism, 
feudalism and mercantilism, is interpreted as an unfolding of the in- 
dustrial order through slavery, serfdom and wage contract. But im- 
portant as these differences in the status of labor may be, as bearing 
on the cultural and industrial development of society, of equal import- 
ance are the modifications which take place in one form or another 
in the condition of the working classes within any one of these epochs. 
The History of Labour in the United States is an interesting recital 
of the aspirations and struggles of the laboring classes under the rule 
of wage contract and subject to the rigorous discipline of a ubiquitous 
application of mechanical inventions to industrial processes. Except 
for a brief introductory note by Professor H. W. Farnam of Yale Uni- 
versity, introducing it as one of a series of studies in American eco- 
nomic history, together with a short general introduction by Professor 
John R. Commons, the History appears to be the work of a number 
of Professor Commons's associates and students, of whom Professor 
Helen Sumner is perhaps the best known. It might be expected that 
this study, owing to its cooperative character, would suffer from lack 
of uniformity in method and motive. But this is not the case. Each 
period or phase in this history of a labor movement extending over 
three-quarters of a century is dealt with according to a more or 
less prescribed and standardized outline. Given the phenomenon of 
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changing conditions and area of the market as the key to the entire 
problem , each author deals with the specific question in hand in terms 
of high prices, increasing cost of living and strikes for higher wages 
and shorter hours, the struggle finally ending in such activities as agi- 
tation for political reforms and cooperative undertakings. In one 
order of sequence or another and with slight degrees of variation, these 
are the phenomena that stand out in the pages of the History of 
Labour. This apparently deliberate, almost strained, effort to attain 
unity in the plan and uniformity in the presentation of the successive 
phases in the history of labor reveals the master hand of the scrupulous 
and painstaking editor-in-chief as well as the far-reaching influence of 
the exacting teacher, which invest the entire study with a uniformity 
of ideas and singleness of purpose seldom surpassed under ordinary 
conditions of independent authorship. 

The work sets out with the rich promise of being a chapter in the 
economic history of the country, and in point of chronological precis- 
ion and meticulous regard for matters of detail the promise has been 
realized to the fullest extent. The further ambition of the History, to 
interpret and evaluate the struggles of the working classes in terms of 
social and political institutions, can scarcely be said to have met with 
equal success. The uncertain land policies of both the national and the 
state governments, the rapid organization of banks, the constant con- 
fusion between the fiscal and monetary policies of the government and 
the consequent instability of prices, the conflict between federal and 
state laws and finally the continuous infiltration into the country's 
working classes of a vast, heterogeneous immigrant population — all these 
factors have undoubtedly influenced the trend of the labor movement 
in the United States. Notwitstanding repeated references to one or 
more of these factors, facts and figures often stand out in more or less 
bleak isolation. In spite, however, of occasional gaps in the organ- 
ization and interpretation of the material in hand, it is undeniable that 
a careful reading of the present study is bound to give a new and 
broader meaning to modern industrial problems. No student of the 
labor movement in America may disregard it with impunity. 

An inquiry into the industrial difficulties of any one period usually 
reveals fluctuations of prices as the main disturbing element. Rising 
prices have been attended by frequent strikes which were sometimes 
successful. Crises and depression have been followed by unemploy- 
ment and disaster to large sections of the working population, often 
leaving in their wake disrupted and derelict labor organizations which, 
in the depths of their disappointment, turn to political activity, legisla- 
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tive reforms or cooperative enterprises. Workingmen's parties sprang 
up, about 1830, in industrial centers, such as New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston, to take up the agitation for public education, abolition of 
imprisonment for debt, mechanics' lien etc. (volume ii, pp. 216 et seq). 

These apparently blameless demands, together with their implica- 
tions, throw considerable light on the temper of the working classes at 
the time , and in a measure they foreshadow the gradual sharpening of 
the lines along which the issue has been drawn between the personal 
rights of the laborer and the property rights of the employer. For in- 
stance, in seeking for the establishment of a free public educational 
system supported by taxation, the workingmen were virtually trying to 
shift to the propertied classes the burden of paying for the education 
of the children of the working classes, though few of them realized 
that, thanks to the price system and the elaborate credit operations of 
modern business, the shifting of burdens is a game in the playing of 
which the property owners have the advantage of longer training and 
more efficient technic. Similarly, in making the demand for mechan- 
ics' lien and the abolition of imprisonment for debt the working class 
was asking not for equality before the law but for preference over other 
classes of creditors and debtors. Freedom of contract implies freedom 
and equality of individuals, and the workers in putting forth these de- 
mands were in effect challenging the implication of free contract. 

The end of the Civil War marks the beginning of a new era in the 
industrial development of the United States. Access to wider markets 
was made possible by the phenomenal expansion of transportation 
systems, and production on a larger scale followed the increasing use 
of machinery and the greater concentration of capital. These in- 
dustrial changes and the further modifications in the processes of 
production gave a new turn to the labor movement. Its ideology 
as well as the methods and organization of the unions fell into more 
definite shape at the same time that the emphasis of the labor unions, 
in consonance with the economic changes referred to, came to be 
placed more and more on advantages and improvements intelligible 
only in terms of business and industrial concepts, such as higher wages, 
shorter hours, better conditions of employment, strategic display of 
force and more frequent resort to the use of force to gain a given end. 
This phase in the development of the labor movement in the United 
States is well illustrated by the rise and decline of the Knights of Labor 
and latterly by the growing strength and influence of the American 
Federation of Labor, which since 1886 has been the dominating factor 
in trade unionism in this country. 
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In broad outline, the labor movement may be viewed as beginning 
with the standpoint of a broad humanitarianism — unbusinesslike in its 
methods and comparatively speaking compact in its structure. In the 
earlier stages it may be said to have represented the interests of ex- 
ploited classes, irrespective of the social position or the industrial and 
professional classification of the individuals concerned. The compar- 
ison and contrast of classes was, therefore, between the poor and the 
rich, the wage workers and the property owners, the producers and the 
non- producers. In the words of the Free Engineer (1830) : " It was 
labor against idleness; industry against money; justice against law." 
In succeeding stages the working classes assume the standpoint of a 
narrow or exclusive self-interest with business-like methods and a more 
or less loose and independent form of organization. 

Aside from the rather exclusive and apparently self-sufficient char- 
acter of the modem trade-union organizations, there is to be noted the 
still more significant modification in the general outlook and attitude 
of the trade unions. Notwithstanding the constant use in trade-union 
literature of such phrases as " inequitable distribution ", " exploita- 
tion " etc., the fundamental assumption in modern trade-union phil- 
osophy, just as in current business enterprise, is the theory of freedom 
of contract, which finds its best application in the trade-union policy 
of collective bargaining. Judged from the occasionally naive and 
often disingenuous interpretation of the concept of freedom of contract 
by some members of the employing classes, as implying an inalienable 
right on the part of individuals supposed to be free and equal to enter 
into contractual relations, the philosophy of collective bargaining 
may seem on the face of it not to fall within the premises of freedom 
of contract. This discrepancy, however, is apparent rather than sub- 
stantial. The test of the theory of freedom of contract or, what 
amounts to the same thing, equality of opportunity, is in final analysis 
the standard of conduct subscribed to by the contracting parties. The 
rule of conduct adhered to and accepted by both the employing classes 
and the trade- union ranks is that of an abiding faith in the laws of supply 
and demand to regulate wages of labor as well as prices of commodi- 
ties. Freedom of contract implies freedom to truck and barter ac- 
cording to prescribed rules of the game, and the rule of conduct in 
current business and industrial management is freedom and equality of 
opportunity' to manipulate the supply and demand of merchantable 
goods. Tested by this standard the defence of the right of the indi- 
vidual laborer to work where, when and for whom he pleases, made 
by certain captains of industry, comes with bad grace and carries little 
conviction. 
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The history of modern industrial development is the history of the 
method of collective bargaining, and the history of the conflict between 
labor and capital is the history of the efforts of employers and em- 
ployees to improve their relative strategic positions to drive a business 
bargain. Trusts, pools and consolidations of industrial and com- 
mercial capital have been answered by the unionization and combina- 
tion of workingmen, only to be met with the rejoinder of voting trusts, 
holding corporations and interlocking directorates on the part of the 
employing classes. 

The complete domination of trade-union philosophy and activity by 
principles of modern business enterprise is further illustrated by the 
extreme tenacity with which the trade unionist clings to the doctrine 
of vested rights and prescribed privilege as regards the use and ex- 
ploitation of his own job in his own craft — in much the same manner 
and quite to the same extent that his employer views his property rights 
in the tools, machinery, raw materials and factory. Consequently the 
trade unionist resents a curtailment or infringement of his vested 
rights, such as may come about through the introduction of labor- 
saving devices, in much the same manner as the employer resents an 
infringement of his trade mark. Similarly, the trade unionist hedges 
himself about by such defensive and protective measures as irritating 
rules and control of membership in his craft, together with the imposi- 
tions of high dues and assessments, and resents any addition to his craft 
membership as confiscation of his vested right in his job without " due 
process of law ' ' unless the prescribed rules and regulations of the craft 
have been complied with — in much the same manner as his employer 
hedges his property rights about by copyright and patent privileges 
and invokes constitutional safeguards in defence of these rights. 

In so far as the study of the modern labor movement has to do 
primarily with collective bargaining, an adequate treatment of the 
struggles, methods and policies of labor organizations involves, it would 
appear, some attention to the growing dominance and concentration of 
capital in industry, for changes in the strength or modifications in the 
tactics of the parties to the collective contract influence and react on 
each other. Students of labor problems have, however, been content 
to confine their attention largely if not exclusively to a description and 
discussion of the structure and activities of labor organization. The 
History of Labour in the United States does not seem to deviate 
materially from this customary method of treatment. 

The necessity for a more comprehensive treatment of the history of 
collective bargaining in modern industry becomes all the more appar- 
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ent in cases of unusually sharp and bitter industrial struggle, such as 
the Haymarket episode of 1886, the Homestead strike of 1892 and 
the Pullman strike of two years later. Of the Homestead strike we 
read : '• The labour organizations were taught two important lessons. 
First, that nothing can be gained through revolutionary striking, for 
the government was sufficiently strong to cope with it ; and second , 
that employers had obtained a formidable ally in the courts " (volume 
ii, page 503). 

The alliance referred to between courts of law and business corpora- 
tions is, of course, a fact with which most students of industry are 
familiar. It has been clearly recognized by trade unions and sedu- 
lously and successfully cultivated by employers. But the alleged 
partnership between the government and the employers is a virtual 
negation of the theory of freedom of contract, and to that extent it 
involves a serious disturbance of the faith of the working classes in 
collective bargaining as a rule of conduct in industrial relations. The 
doctrine of free contract assumes conditions free from extraneous help 
or hindrance. Interference of governmental agencies in favor of one 
side or the other involves a violation of the rules of the game which 
is likely to undermine the morale of the working classes. 

These circumstances might be expected to lead to considerable 
modification in the aims and methods of trade unions with a view to 
restore the balance thus upset between their own position and that of 
the employing classes as parties to a free and absolute contract. That 
is to say, the outcome of such a condition of affairs is likely to raise 
in the minds of the workers the question whether or not collective 
bargaining as an objective of trade-union activity is illusory and whether 
or not it is worth while to play the game with the dice loaded in favor 
of the opponent. 

Except for the casual comments already indicated , these questions 
do not seem to have engaged the attention of the authors of the His- 
tory of Labour in the United States. As a matter of fact the trend of 
events within the past twenty years and the consequent change in the 
frame of mind of the working classes seem to indicate that collective 
bargaining as a basis for an industrial modus vivendi is in the precari- 
ous condition of mutual abuse , distrust and suspicion. In the purview 
of employers and employees alike the wage bargain is made only to be 
broken at the next auspicious moment. The dogma of freedom of 
contract has been made to play the difficult role of a pale caryatid to 
uphold the decaying institution of collective bargaining. The rank 
and file of the working classes are less concerned about a momentary, 
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even though an advantageous, wage bargain than in the complete re- 
vision and overhauling of the whole system of what appears to them as 
industrial pettifoggery and business make-believe. The employing 
classes, aided by the forces of law and order, have reached the con- 
clusion that " there is nothing to arbitrate ". The working classes, 
driven by the logic of events, are coming to the decision that " there 
is nothing to bargain ". 

The failure on the part of the authors of the History of Labour to 
appreciate the implications of the comparatively recent changes in the 
laborers' point of view has practically precluded them from dealing 
with the later history of labor. Consequently, out of more than a 
thousand pages comprising the two volumes before us only a scant 
twenty pages are devoted to the history of the labor movement of the 
last twenty years. It happens, of course, that the changes which have 
taken place in the past two decades in the aims, methods and phil- 
osophy of the working classes in the United States have been at least 
as important as were the changes marked by the supersession of the 
Knights of Labor by the American Federation of Labor nearly forty 
years ago. From the point of view of the more recent developments 
the History of Labour in the United States is scarcely more than a pre- 
history of the modern labor movement. The failure to deal with the 
later phase of the history of labor was inevitable, owing to the com- 
mon predisposition among students of industrial relations to identify 
problems of labor and industry with problems of collective bargaining 
and orthodox trade unionism. Judged in the light of this preconcep- 
tion, the radical modifications in the philosophy and methods of certain 
classes among working men and women appear quite heterodox and 
unconventional — not in accordance with the accepted code of trade 
unionism and therefore not to be recognized. The new development in 
the labor movement speaks a different language — usually in a foreign 
tongue. It is unintelligible and intractable. It defies the conven- 
tional classification of labor organizations. Even the late Robert F. 
Hoxie, perhaps the keenest and most penetrating student of labor 
problems in the United States, regarded the movement for industrial 
unionism as of transient interest. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the modern challenge to the structure, aims and methods of the con- 
ventional trade union is characterized, with an air of supreme com- 
placency, " as either the unripe philosophy of upstart unionism, or the 
unripe philosophy of defeated unionism " (vol. i, page 16). 

For a more detailed and more competent view of the operation of 
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collective bargaining, in practice as well as in theory, no better field is 
offered than that of the textile industries. The development of factory 
labor and the urbanization of large sections of the population as a re- 
sult of the mechanical inventions of the early nineteenth century are 
nowhere better illustrated than in the spinning and weaving trades in 
England at the time of the industrial revolution. 

In earlier volumes Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have portrayed the 
change of fortune which overtook the common workman during the 
progress of the enclosures. They have opened up the dusty Home 
OfEce records and revealed the circumstances under which a peasant 
population was shaken loose from a life of comparative comfort and 
contentment and the manner in which it met the rigorous demands 
of the rapidly expanding commerce and industry. With what success 
and at what price to the community this readjustment and revolution 
was accomplished in town and country is now a familiar story to stu- 
dents of English industrial history. 

The Skilled Labourer is the history of a new dispensation for the 
textile workers. The development of England's export trade in wool 
deprived the laborer of the use of the common pasture ; the introduc- 
tion of machinery in spinning and weaving trades destroyed his control 
over his skill and industry as an artisan. The regulation of the in- 
dustry and conditions of employment now passed from the hands of 
the skilled laborer to the new employing class. This change in the 
industrial and social status of the wage worker was destined to be more 
far-reaching and disastrous in its consequences than the passing of 
the ownership of the land at the time of the enclosures from the peas- 
ant proprietor to the large land holder. The introduction of machin- 
ery, far from lightening the day's toil of the laborer, as is commonly 
supposed by economists, resulted on the contrary in lengthening the 
working day. Even more disastrous than the increase in the stress 
and strain on the worker was the phenomenon of child labor. 

Under the new conditions of effective concentration and control of 
the ways and means of production, the futility of individual bargaining 
between worker and employer became apparent. A remedy for the 
inequality between their respective bargaining powers was therefore 
sought by the laborer by abandoning the individual bargain and meet- 
ing concentration of capital by collective bargaining to secure what is 
meant by the phjrase " a fair day's wage for a fair day's work ". Col- 
lective bargaining, like individual bargaining, assumes freedom of con- 
tract, which in turn implies free ownership and free labor. But with 
the further use and extension of the machine process in industry, the 
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institution of ownership became less and less a matter of serious con- 
cern in industrial relations. For purposes of business, through the 
ownership of the machinery for production, the employing classes were 
enabled to exercise effective control over the labor power of the com- 
munity without technically owning the labor forces. The dissociation 
of labor from land, while restricting the choice of the laborer in the 
disposition of his skill and industry, still left him some degree of in- 
dustrial liberty so long as he was not deprived of his tools and the 
materials of his trade or of his control over his workshop. The indus- 
trial revolution of the nineteenth century deprived him of the last 
vestige of industrial and professional freedom to control the quantity, 
quality and conditions of production. 

With the development of the factory system the struggle of the 
workers in the textile trades to improve their wages and hours of labor 
is only the outward expression of their deeper struggle to emancipate 
themselves from the domination of machine industry. The suffering 
and privations of the factory hands of Leeds and Manchester and the 
Luddite upheavals of Lancashire and Nottingham tell one and the 
same story of the struggle to control the processes of production and 
the conditions of employment. Thus the conflict between labor and 
capital is not between those who have and those who have not, but be- 
tween those who control industrial processes and those who are con- 
trolled by them. The issue in industrial relations is no longer one of 
ownership but mainly one of control. 

This change of emphasis from ownership to control involves a more 
or less serious modification in the attitude of the laboring classes. 
The promise of eventual emancipation and economic independence 
has usually served to keep up the workingman's courage and maintain 
his efficiency. The growing practice on the part of modern industrial 
corporations to offer the worker an ♦' interest " in the concern, that is 
to say, certain opportunities for investment in the stocks and securities 
of the company, assumes that this will continue to be true. But the 
operation of modern industrial processes depends less on the institu- 
tion of ownership than it formerly did ; the main fact in the current 
industrial system is coming to be more and more one of control. It 
is well known that the crops and the income of the " independent" 
farmers throughout the land is effectively controlled by the bankers 
and business men of the country by means of their control of the trans- 
portation and marketing of the farm products. The ownership of the 
farm still vests legally in the farmer, but the control of its proceeds 
has passed into other hands. 
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Furthermore, it is through this element of control that the introduc- 
tion or elimination and displacement of what are commonly termed 
economic resources is determined. The current economic system pro- 
ceeds on the basis of production in terms of price and price equiva- 
lents. The test of whether or not any factor is an economic resource 
depends on whether or not it falls within the price category. So, for 
example, labor is still an economic resource both from the point of 
view of him that gives and him that takes, and it will doubtless always 
remain such, despite all progress in the invention and use of labor- 
saving devices. But as soon as labor becomes recalcitrant and ceases 
to be amenable to the accepted business methods of control, it ceases 
to be a business asset for purposes of business gain. The employer 
can not use labor of this character " in his business ". The industrial 
unrest of twentieth-century Europe and America, as well as the indus- 
trial struggles of nineteenth-century England, revolves about the issue 
of whether or not labor can be controlled in the interests of business. 

The present mood of large sections of the laboring classes seems to 
indicate that control of labor by business men for business gain is be- 
coming more and more difficult. The industrial community is face to 
face with a situation which threatens the destruction and neutraliza- 
tion of labor as an industrial as well as a business resource , since labor 
can serve business only through its service in industry. But so long 
as the test of business efficiency and pecuniary competency as applied 
to industrial processes remains intact, there seems to be little hope of 
an amicable understanding between the entrepreneur and the working 
classes. The main objective of the laboring population has so far been 
expressed in terms of freedom of contract and collective bargaining, 
but the issues in the current industrial situation are being gradually re- 
vised and reformulated. Forced by the economic and social distress 
imposed upon the community by standards of pecuniary solvency and 
business respectability, the workers seem to be turning their attention 
toward free association of labor and collective control of the com- 
munity's resources in contradistinction to forced association of wage 
earners and collective bargaining with employers. 
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